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THE SOLDIER. 


When children see a company of soldiers, 
dressed in bright uniform, on a fine pleasant 
day, marching out for parade, they are apt to 
think that the life of a military man must be very 
charming. 

But even these parade days in time of peace 
are very fatiguing, and those who look on and 
admire have much the best time of it. 

But how much more fatiguing is the life of 
a soldier whois engaged in actual service. How 
hard for the father of a family to separate him- 
self from his wife and children, and expose 
himself to all the horrors and dangers of actual 
war. 

This picture represents Captain Ney, a sol- 
dier in the army of Bonaparte, the great French 
general. He is about to obey the orders he has 
just received, and go to join his regiment. He 
had lately lost his wife, and had no children but 
one little daughter, Melanie, who is represented 
in the picture climbing on his knee. He is 
grieved to part from his dear little girl; and 
though he is a brave man, and willing to die in 
what he thinks is the service of his country, yet 
he dreads to think what may become of little 
Melanie. 

The little girl cannot bear to see her father 
weep, and sire bids him not ery, and says she 
will be very good, and she knows nurse Patty 
will take good care of her. She says she read 
in her New Testament, which mamma gave 
her when she was lying sick and pale on her bed, 
that God cares for the sparrows, and clothes the 
lilies of the field, and surely he will not forget a 
little girl who has no father or mother to take 
care of her. 

The good soldier feels comforted. He thinks 
he is going to do his duty, and he trusts God will 
take care of his child. 

Captain Ney returned safely from the war, and 
found Melanie very much grown and improved. 


[The Child's Picture Gallery. 


NAR RAT EVE. 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

ELLEN ROGERS—OR THE PRIZE. 
One cold afternoon in November, around a 
blazing fire were seated a happy circle, consist- 
ing of Mrs. Donald the teacher, and her schol- 
ars, about 20 in number. The exercises of the 
day were over, but the members of the school 
had assembled for conversation, in accordance 
to a wish expressed by Mrs. Donald the day 
preceding. This meeting had been looked for- 
ward to with a great deal of interest as the cause 
of it was wholly unknown to the pupils. After 
a few remarks about the necessity of forming 
good habits of study in youth, and the various 
methods used to excite young persons to improve 
their time, Mrs. Donald informed her young 
friends that it was her determination, to give at 
the close of the term, to the one who had borne 
for that time, the best character as a scholar, a 
prize. This plan pleased much the young ladies 
and each one resolved to exert themselves to the 
utmost, in order to win. 

About a week after the day on which our nar- 
rative commenced, Mrs. Donald procured an as- 
sistant. This young Indy was to have the direc- 
tion of the younger members of the school, to 
assist them when they found themselves in diffi- 
culties ; make their pens, set them their copies, 
and when Mrs. Donald was absent, hear the re- 
citations. Every Saturday, Mary Greeley, (for 
that was her name,) made out the weekly rec- 
ords from a book which held each of the pupils 
names, and against them their marks for good or 
bad behaviour. Upon one occasion while Mary 
was thus employed, Ellen Rogers who was the 
oldest girl in school, stocd near her. Feeling 
confident that she ought to have a low number 
for that week, she endeavored to see if her con- 
science had dictated right, with the determina- 
tion of drawing as many marks as she could 
without Mary’s observing her. But Ellen was 
not able to carry on this deception long. Her 
plan was discovered by the faithful Mary, and 
without saying a word to Ellen, she very coolly 
took a pencil and marked again the places which 
had been almost rubbed out. A blush overspread 
her countenance, ‘but Mary appeared fo take no 
notice of it; yet wondering that her youthful 
friend could be willing to practice such de- 
ception. 

The truth was, that Ellen had much rather 
draw pictures on her slate, or look out of the 
window, and observe the appearance of the 
passers by, than to sit in a quiet room and pur- 

















[ly filled, the blots of ink were less frequent, and 


in‘facetlie change which had taken place in the 
manner in which all her duties were performed, 
was noticed by the whole school. It was the 
custom on Wednesday afternoons after school, 
for the girls to gather together,.and talk over the 
affairs of the school, &c. I will write down, for 
the improvement of some, a short conversation 
whieh occurred at one of thesesmeetings. 

‘<I dp hope that Ellen Rogers will not obtain 
the prizéy”’ said) Louisa ..Medealf, a little girl of 
seven years, “for she never*pretended to recite 
a single lesson perfectly, before this week, and 
I do believe that she has made up her, mind to 
get the prize if she can possibly ; and there is 
Jane Greeley who always learns her lessons per- 
fectly, and is almost constantly at the head of 
the class, but she is so humble that she says she 
does not think that if she should happen to have 
it, it would not be by any merit of her own, nev- 
ertheless 1 feel confident that one of these two 
girls will have the prize, and I do hope that it 
will fall to Jane’s lot, she is so good to us all.” 

«But what think you is the reason that Jane 
always passes such a good examination?” replied 
Mrs. Donald who had entered the room unknown 
to Louisa, ‘is it not because she endeavors to 
commit her lessons perfectly to memory, and re- 
solves that she will perform all her duties faith- 
fully, and in the best manner possible? Sup- 
pose you, my dear, was to be determined to recite 
all your lessons for the coming week, just as per- 
fectly as you are able to, do you not think that 
you will have as high a number at the close of 
the week as Jane ?” 

*¢ Yes, ma’am,’’ answered Louisa, her face 
plainly indicating a resolve, ‘‘and I will -be as 
good all next week, and the next, and the next, 


las I can, and perhaps I shall be able to win at 


the last your gift.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by 
the entrance of Mary, who announced that the 
room was in readiness for school to commence. 
Time passed on, and each scholar strove to 


when the morning came for the prize to be be- 
stowed upon her who was most worthy of it, it 
was a very difficult matter for the pupils to de- 
cide which of four or five of their number would 
receive it. 

On the 26th of January, the school was to 
close, and on the morning of that day the schol- 
ars all assembled, their faces beaming with ex. 
citemént and pleasure. 
rived with a little box which she laid upon the 
table, and then taking her seat, she opened the 





sue some interesting study ; and she would will- 
ingly spend hours in the street plaguing some 
poor little child, than to pass one hour within 
doors employed in doing something which would 
be useful to herself or to another. But we will 
see whether ‘the prize” had a beneficial effect 
or not, upon this idle girl. The week ensuing 
the development of Ellen’s character to Mary, 
was spent more profitably by her than the one 
preceding. Yet there was great room for im- 
provement. 





The pages of her writing book were more neat- 


box, and calling Ellen Rogers to her, she clasp- 
ed a bracelet of her own hair around her wrist, 
engraved upon which was E. E.R. Tears of 
joy suffused her eyes, and turning towards Jane 
she said, ‘* Take this [ beg of you, for you really 
deserve it more than myself, for it has alvays 
been your aim to bear a good scholarship, while 
I was actuated only by the selfish desire of win- 
ning this bracelet, { shall never place it where it 
now is, but with the feeling, that the motive 
which assisted me in obtaining it, was one which 





should never actuate any one to perform their 
duties aright; take it then, as a gift at least, 





obtain the highest number for each week, and 


Mrs. Donald soon ar- - 
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from me, and when you look upon it, remember 
that from this moment Ellen Rogers acts from 
principle, not fur a reward.” 

After much hesitation, Jane acceded to Ellen’s 
wish, and I have since heard that Ellenis acting 
up to the saying, 

“ Honor aud shame from no condition rise, 


Act well your part there all the honor lies.” 
January, 27th, 1843. C. E. A. 
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Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
CHARACTER OF JOB. 
Concluded from page 170. 


Now when Job's three friends heard of all this 
evil that was come upon him, they came every 
one from his own place—Eliphaz the Temanite, 
and Bildad the Sbushite, and- Zophar «the 
Naamathite, for they had made an appointment 
together, to come to mourn with him, and to 
comfort him. They appear by their discourses 
to have been eminently wise and good men— 
they had age and experience, knowledge and 
judgment—and it is probable, were men of dis- 
tinction in theit country. Job in his prosperity 
had contracted a friendship with them, and to 
have such friends was no small part of his hap- 
piness. Much of the comfort of this life, de- 
pends upon a judicious selection of friends. 
They were not of the number of those, who were 
friends only when he was in ‘prosperity—in his 
adversity they did not forsake him ; but come to 
visit him. It is probable that they had been ac- 
customed to visit him in his prosperous days, to 
enjoy together learned and pious converse, and 
now they come to share in his griefs. When 
they saw him, he was so changed that they didn’t 
know him at first—but when they found it'was 
their friend thus miserably altered, they wept 
aloud, they rent their clothes, sprinkled dust 
apon their heads, and sat down with him upon 
the ground, and remained and silently listened 
to the narrative of his troubles. 

After their long silence, Job broke forth in the 
language of bitter complaint ; and though he did 
not curse his God, he cursed the day of his birth, 
wished he had never been born, could not think 
of the day his existence commenced, without 
regret and vexation. It is probable that in his 
prosperity Job had often blessed God for his 
creation as well as preservation—but now he 
brands it with every possible mark of infamy. 
This was his infirmity—and shows us that good 


-men have sometimes failed in the exercise of| 


those graces, for which they have been most 
eminent, that we may understand that when they 
are said to be perfect, tis meant they were up- 
right, not sinless. Job now wished for death— 
being weary of life, and it is probable, Satan 


_ owas permitted to afflict his soul, as he had done 


his body. ‘Then Eliphaz the Temanite, began 
tenderly and cautiously to reprove Job—asking 
him (ch: 4,) if he would be grieved, if they 


-should commune with him, and speak their 


minds. freely, concerning his sorrows, and his 
improper spirit under them, reminding him that 
he had been one who could comfort and instruct 
those who were in trouble, but now it was come 
upon him, and he fainted under it. If his reli- 
gion had been sincere, he intimated, that it would 
have kept him from such despundency. Eliphaz 
also argued that Job must have been a hypocrite, 
or he would not have been the subject of such 
extraordinary affliction. 

Job assured him that he did not understand 
his case, that his bodily sufferings and his men- 
tal terrors were beyond expression. He seemed 


-anable to appreciate the excellent suggestions of 


Eliphaz. Now disease had invaded his body, 
and. the nerves, unstrung, depressed the mind; 


. then Satan seized the occasion, and cast his soul 


into the depths. He wished for death—for his 
comforts were gone, his days were useless, his 
nights were restless, his body offensive, his life 











hasting away in miserable sufferings, and he 
loathed life, and longed for the quiet of the 
grave. He was left to speak the language of 
complaint, often interspersed with pious senti- 
ments, which showed great incoherency, and he 
seemed aware. of great confusion of mind, so 
that he could not approach God with the confi- 
dence he could formerly. After much reproof 
and censure had been uttered by Job’s friends, 
without the effect to silence his murmurings, or 
convince him of hypocrisy, then the Lord interpos- 
ed, and answered Job, out of the whirlwind, and 
convinced him of what was amiss, before He 
cleared him of the unjust aspersions cast upon 
him. God charges him with ignorance and pre- 
sumption in what he had said; ‘‘ Who is this 
that darkens counsel by words without knowl- 
edge?” Is it ob, my servant Job! ‘a perfect 
and upright man,” ean he so far forget himself? 
Concerning God’s. counsel, we must own that we 
are without knowledge—we confound and per- 
plex one another and ourselves, when we dispute 
of the order of God’s decrees, and the reasons 
and methods of his operations of providence and 
grace. A humble faith and sincere obedience, 
shall best understand the ‘‘ secret of the Lord.” 

God takes up the argument, (which was begun 
by Elihu, who seemed most correct in his in- 
structions,) and in language excelling all that is 
human, convinces Job of his utter inability to 
contend with God, because of his ignorance and 
weakness. He knew nothing of the founding of 
the earth, of the creation of light, or of the day 
spring. Ofthe springs of the sea; of the gates 
of death, how or by what means, he or others 
should be brought to death; of the treasures of 
snow and hail, he was ignorant, the thunder and 
the lightning he could not control. The con- 
templation of these great works of God was suit- 
ed to conyince Job of his ignorance and weak- 
ness, as it was but little that he knew, he ought 
not to arraign the divine counsels, and as he was 
so powerless, he ought not to oppose the proceed- 
ings of Providence. ‘*Shall he that contendcth 
with the Almighty instruct him?” «He that 
reproveth God, let him answer it.”” Now Job 
came to himself, and began to melt into godly 
sorrow; he owns himself an offender, and has 
nothing to say in his own justification. ‘+ Behold 
I am vile, what shall I answer thee?” He now 
is brought to condemn himself, as much as he 
had before, justified himself. True repentance 
changes men’s opinions of themselves. Job was 
greatly humbled, but not sufficiently, therefore 
God proceeded with him, in the same course of 
reasoning as before. Those that are truly con- 
vinced of sin, and penitent for it, yet need to be 
more thoroughly convinced, and to be made more 
deeply penitent. God, to illustrate still further 
the greatness of his power, concludes with the 
description of two huge and mighty animals, far 
exceeding man in size and strength, one he calls 
Behemoth, which is supposed to be the Elephant, 
whose capacities are said to approach nearer to 
reason, than those of any other of the brute 
creation. The other Leviathan, which is sup- 
posed to be the whale. In the history of the 
creation, there is particular mention made of 
that animal, such as is not of any other, Gen. 1: 
22. ‘*God created great whales,” which shows 
that whales were known in Moses’ time, who liv- 
ed a little after Job, and that they were consid- 
ered as a most illustrious proof of the eternal 
power and godhead of the Creator. This dis- 
course was to prove that it is God alone who can 
look upon proud men, and abase them. “ He is 
king over all the children of pride, whether bru- 
tal or rational, and can make them all either to 
break or bend before him.” 

Then Job answered the Lord, in language 
which showed that he was brought to submission 
and penitence.. He acknowledges God’s unlim- 
ited power and wisdom, and his universal domin- 
ion. He that made Behemoth and Leviathan, 
and manages both as he pleases, what can be too 


hard for him?’ He knew this before, and had 
discoursed well on the subject, but now he knew 
it with self application. He acknowledges his 
guilt, takes the posture of'a penitent, saying un- 
to God, ‘1 have heard of thee by the hearing of 
the ear, but now mine eye seeth thee, wherefore 
TI abhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes.” 
After the Lc rd had réproved His servant “Job, 
he ‘declared his displeasure towards his “three 
frien. Is, as having erred in wliat they had said, 
and being much more censurable than Job. 
They had wronged God, by making prosperity a 
token of his favor, and affliction a certain indi- 
cation of his wrath. Those do the greatest jus- 
tice to God who regard the rewards ‘and punish- 
ments of another world, rather than the circum- 
stances which attend men in the present world. 
Job had referred things to the future judgment, 
more than his friends had done. God assured 
them he was angry with them, and required 
them to offer a sacrifice of a burnt offering, and 
to go to his servant Job, whose prayer for them 
he would accept. They thought they were the 
favorites of heaven, but now for their humilia- 
tion, they are directed to go to Jub and solicit 
his prayers. They acquiesced in this judgment 
of God, thus proving themselves good men, 
ready to humble themselves and obey, as soon as 
they knew what the Lord would have them do. 
Job did not exult over them upon the testimony 
God had given concerning him, and the submis- 
sion they were obliged to make to him, but was 
easily reconciled to them, and then God accept- 
ed him. 

And the Lord turned again the captivity of 
Job, when he prayed for his friends, (ch. 42: 
10.) Mercy did not return while he was disput- 
ing with them, though he had right on his side ; 
but when he was praying for them, for God is 
better pleased with our warm devotions, than 
with our warm disputations. And God doubled 
his possessions, giving him twice as much as he 
had before. We may suppose, that this was done 
by degrees, as an encouragement to his industry, 
and giving his friends opportunity to contribute 
and aid him. His old acquaintance, neighbors 
and relations were very kind to him; they came 
to visit him, sympathised with him, and comfort- 
ed him: they did not think it enough to say, ‘ be 
ye warmed and filled,” but every man gave hima 
piece of money, and every one an ear-ring of 
gold, an ornament much used in the east, which 
would be as good as money, and was a superflu- 
ity which they could spare. Job had complain- 
ed to God in the days of his trial, that his friends 
had forsaken him—perhaps they thought he was 
a hypocrite, but now his integrity was made 
manifest, they returned to him, and sought com- 
munion with him again. Job accepted their gifts 
with gratitude, and did not think it beneath him 
to have his estate repaired by contributions, nei- 
ther did he solicit their aid—see ch. 7: 22. 
‘* Did I say, bring unto me, or give me a reward 
of your substance?” 'The Lord comforted him 
now, according to the days wherein he had af- 
flicted him, and blessed the Jatter part of his life, 
more than even the beginning. God’s people 
should not despair in the depths of adversity, 
they know not what good may be in reserve for 
them. Job’s possessions were doubled to him, 
the number of his cattle, his sheep, his camels, 
and oxen and asses, is stated, as just twice the 
number, as in the beginning. 

His family was built up again, and he had 
great comfort in his children. The number of 
his children wus the same as before, seven sons 
and threedaughters. Concerning his daughters, 
we are told they were fair and beautiful. In 
the old testament we often find women praised 
for their beauty, as Sarah, Rebecca, and many 
others; but in the new testament we never find 
any woman whose beauty is mentioned, not the 
Virgin Mary herself, because the beauty of holi- 
ness is that which is brought to a much clearer 











light by the gospel.- Job gave his daughters in- 
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heritance among their brethren; did not turn 
them off with small portions, or leave them to be 
dependant on their brethren. The life of Job 
was long. He lived to have much of the comfort 
of this life, and he saw his posterity to the fourth 
generation. What his age was when his trou- 
bles came upon him, we are not told—but the 
whole number of his years was 140. Some con- 
jecture that he was 70—and after his troubles 
his age was also doubled, which would make 140 
years. He lived till he was satisfied with living, 
and willing to die, not peevishly so, as in the 
days of his afiliction, but piously so, and thus 
came to his grave, like a shock of corn in his 
season. 
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FIDELITY AMONG TEACHERS. 

Deacon took a class of six young la- 
dies, which was soon increased totwelve. None 
of them, when they entered the class, gave evi- 
dence of piety. The teacher was in the habit of 
making practical remarks, and conversing with 
each member of the class, individually, respect- 
ing the state of their souls. So far from fearing 
that this course of faithfulness would break up 
his class, he regarded it as the only course by 
which he could he gain the attention and regard 
of his scholars, and secure their willing contin- 
uance in the Sabbath School. 

The result of these faithful efforts, was, all 
the members of that class, when this incident 
was reported, were either hopefully pious, or 
were inquiring ‘what they should do to be 
saved.” 

“T belong,” said a youug lady in G » *to 
a class in *he Sabbath School of eight young la- 
dies, all of whom have become hopefully pious 
within a few weeks.” It was very pleasant, but 
not at all unexpected, to learn that they had en- 
joyed the prayers and instructions of a faithful 
teacher. 

A ‘minister of the gospel, when relating public- 
ly what the Lord had been doing for his people, 
said ‘* he had a class of twenty young ladies, all 
but two of whom are indulging the hope that 
they have recently passed from death unto life.” 
His wife also had aclass, about the same pro- 
portion of whom gave pleasant evidence of a 
change of heart. 

A teacher who was rejoicing over the hopeful 
conversion of eighteen youth, that had been con- 
nected with her classes in the Sabbath School, 
said, with great emotion, ‘that she had received 
letters from several of her old scholars, then re- 
siding in other towns, who referred her back to 
the instructions they had received in their little 
class, as the means which God had been pleased 
to bless, in leading them to their Saviour.” 

Miss had two classes of young ladies in 
two different schools,—one of eight, and the oth- 
er of ten scholars. In a single autumn, these 
eighteen scholars all became hopefully pious. 
About a year after their conversivon, she said, 
with tears of inexpressible joy, ‘‘ Last Sabbath 
my last scholar made a public profession of her 
faith in Christ.”— Western Recorder. 
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THE GREAT WEED. 


James is a little boy between three and four 
years of age. One day he took a pleasant walk 
with his mother in the garden. As they passed 
along through one path after another, he began 
to pull up the little weeds which he found grow- 
ing among the beautiful flowers. By and by he 
came to a very large weed. He laid hold of it 
with all his strength, but he could not remove it 
from its bed. Ithad thrust its strong roots deep 
into the ground, and it refused to yield to the 
strength ofsuchatiny boy. After repeated trials, 


he stopped a moment, and thén “Said “to “his| 
mother: ; 
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‘Mother you used to tell me I must get all 
the sins out of my heart before they get to be 
great ones; if I didn’t, they would have great 
roots, and then I couldn’t get them out. And, 
nother, isn’t this weed like sin?’ I could have 
pulled it up easy, when it was a little weed, but 
now it is a great one, it has.got such great roots 
I can’t gét it up.” 

‘“‘ Yes, children, sins are, in some respects, like 
weeds. There are no [little sins, strictly speak- 
ing, which, like little weeds, grow into great 
ones ; for all sins are great ones. But the habit 
of committing any sin,—for example, the sin of 
disobeying parents; breaking the Sabbath; using 
bad words; telling untruths, &c.; will grow 
stronger and stronger, every time you indulge 
in it; and that is what James’s mother meant, 
when she told him about getting all the sins out 
of his heart, before they got to be great ones. 
Get every sin out of your heart, before you get 
a habit of committing it. It is much easier fora 
youth to dash from his lips the intoxicating cup, 
while as yet he has touched, tasted and handled 
it but a little, or not at all, than it will be after 
he has formed the dreadful ‘habit of intemper- 
auce. To break off from the sin of profaning 
the name of God, or of falsehood, when first in- 
dulged in, the child or youth will find, like pull- 
ing up little weeds, comparatively easy ; but the 
man who has long indulged in it, will find it, as 
James did the pulling up this great weed, ex- 
tremely difficult. 

Don’t forget, then, youthful readers, the great 
weed. See that all sins are got out of your hearts 
now, and ask God to help you get them out, lest 
the habit of committing them should become so 
strong, that you can never overcome it. - 

[S. S. Visiter. 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








DOCILITY OF BIRDS. 

A correspondent of the Geneva Courier re- 
lates the following interesting anecdote of the 
remarkable attachment of -an oriole for its mis- 
tress, and of the treatment which produced it, 
as derived from the statement of the lady her- 
self.j 

‘¢ This bird,” says the lady, ‘‘I took from the 
nest when very young, with three others, but 
being unskilled in taking care of them, this only 
lived. I taught it to feed from my mouth, and 
it would often alight on my finger, and strike the 
end of it with its bill, until I raised it to my 
mouth, when it would insert its bill and open my 
lips, by using the upper and lower mandibles as 
levers, and take out whateverI might have there 
for it. 

‘‘In winter, spring and autumn, I Kept a little 
cage lined with cotton batting forthe bird to 
pass the night in, and, towards evening, it would 
leave its large cage and fly tothis. After enter- 
ing, if I did not close up the aperture with cot- 
ton, it would do so itself, by pulling the cotton 
from the sides of the cage, until it had shut up 
all the openings for the cold to enter. I fed it 
with sponge cake; and when this became dry 
and hard, and it wanted some softer, it would 
make its wants known to me by its looks and 
note; and if Idid not very soon attend to it, it 
would take up a piece of the hard cake, carry it 
to the saucer of water, and drop it in and’move 
it about, until it was sufficiently soft to be eaten. 

‘“*In very cold weather the bird would leave 
the cage, fly to me, run under my cape, and 
place itself on my neck. Constantly during the 
day, when it was at liberty, it would: perch on 
my finger, end draw my needle and thread from 
me when I was sewing. At such'times; if my 
child approached me and pulled my cape or 
dress a little, it would chase after the offender, 
with its wings and tail spread, showing high re- 
‘sertment in its eye, which nothing ‘wdtld allay 
but:the cessation of the offence. 





“©Phis bird made many: jourieys With me, and 








always appeared to be contented and happy 
could it be near me, although shut up in a cage 
six inches long, and eight or ten inches high and 
wide, with a green cloth covering, drawn to- 
gether at the top with a tape, leaving an gpen- 
ing for it to look out and see me and receive lit 
tle crumbs, &c. 

‘‘In sickness, when I have been confined to 
the bed, my bird would visit my pillow many 
times during the day ; often creeping under the 
bed clothes to me. At such times it always ap- 
peared depressed and low spirited. When it 
wanted to bathe it would approach me with a 
very expressive look and shake of its wings. 
On my return home froma call or visit it would 


invariabiy show its pleasure by a peculiar 
sound.” 








MORALITY. 








ANN VICTORIOUS OVER JUDAH. 
These children were about seven years old, 
and lived in a little village in Massachusets. 
They attended the same school. Judah was a 
boy of mischievous disposition, aud seemed to 
delight in teasing and tormenting little Ann. 
He would prick her with pins, pinch her, push 
her down, knock her ‘books out of her hands, 
try to frighten her hy threatening to knock her 
down and kill her, and in every way try to vex 
her, and make herunhappy. He generally took 
opportunity, while on the way home from school, 
to torment‘her. 

One day, Anncame home crying bitterly, with 
her dress disordered, and her bonnet knocked 
out of shape. Judah had thrown her down, and 
told her he would kill her! The parents said 
nothing to her about Judah at first, but soothed 
and comforted her feelings. At the dinner ta- 
ble, after Ann had got over excitment, and had 
become pleasant and calm, her father said to 
her— 

“Ann, how can we go to work to overcome 
Judah’s temper and ways? I do not like to tell 
the teacher of the poor wicked little boy. She 
will whip him, if I do, and perhaps that will 
make him hate you, and treat you worse. Do 
you wish to have him whipped?” 

‘¢ No, sir,” said she. 

‘*Do you feel angry with him, Ann,” asked 
the father, ‘‘and wish to have any thing done to 
him to make him suffer?” 

‘“‘No, sir, I am sure I do not,” replied Ann. 

‘** But he seems to hate you, and to delight in 
tormenting you,” said the father. 

‘I do not hate him, nor wish to have him tor- 
mented,” answered the generous little girl. 

‘¢ What shall be done,” continued the father, 
‘“‘to make him a better boy? I do not like to 
have him go on treating you so. Something 
must be done. Can you tell, Ann, what to do?” 

After a few moments reflection, Ann said— 

‘“*T should like to give him something, if I had 
any thing to give.” 

**Could you not give him one of your little 
books?” asked one sitting by. 

‘“‘ May I, father?’ asked Ann. 

‘“‘Yes, my dear daughter,” said the father, 

‘‘you may give him any thing you please, which 
you have to give.” 
She selected one of her little books, well 
stocked with pretty stories and pictures, and 
carried it to school. As she went along, she 
walked with a firm and joyous step, and looked 
very happy, as if she felt sure she was about to 
get the victory over Judah’s wicked temper and 
actions that afternoon. She seemed to feel sure 
Judah would neyer hate her, and treat her wick- 
edly, any more after that day. 


teacher and asked, ‘* May I speak with Judah?” 
‘* What do you wish to speak about?” inquir- 
ed the teacher. 





‘* Ann looked red and answered, ‘I want to 
speak to him. Please, ma’am, let me.” 


Soon as school commenced, she went to the 
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‘ Yes,” said the teacher, ‘you may speak to 
him.” 

She went to him, reached out the book, and 
said, ‘* Would you not like to have this book?” 

He hung his head, and looked ashamed, but 
took the book, turned over the leaves, and look- 
ed at the pictures. 

‘Is it for me to keep forever?” he asked. _ 

“ Yes,” said Ann, kindly, ‘I want to give it 
to you to keep.” 

He said no more, but kept the book, and Ann 
went to her seat. 

When school was done, he put his book under 
his arm, and ran home, to show his present to 
his parents. He has never troubled Ann since, 
and never will. ; 

I know every child who reads this story will 
detest the conduct of Judah in tormenting his 
kind and generous hearted little school-mate, 
and will admire the forgiving, noble conduct of 
dear little Ann. 

This is a sweet and pleasant way to settle all 
our difficulties, and conquer all our enemies. I 
should think every body would treat their ene- 
mies in this way, if it were for nothing but the 
pleasure of it. Ann would not have felt so 
cheerful and happy, if she had been the means 
of getting Judah whipped. 


which you go toschool is, not merely to get a great deal 
of knowledge in your memory ; but it is, to exercise and 
discipline the mind, to prepare you to get knowledge 
for yourself. All the difficulties you meet with in your 
lessons, exercise and discipline your mind. For this 
purpose, one hard sum is worth a dozen easy ones. We 
knew a boy who was studying arithmetic; but being 
poor, he was obliged to stay at home and work hard all 
day, yet he got along as fast as his companions who 
went to school, because he studied out every thing for 
himself; and though it came hard at first, after awhile, 
he was able to go ona great deal faster for it. One 
time, he came to a very hard sum, over which he puz- 
zled his head several days. At last, he thought he 
would go to school and ask the teacher about it; but 
the teacher could not tell him how to do it; so he went 
home and studied upon it again, for he was a boy that 
was never willing to give up any thing that he under- 
took to dothat wasright. After studying nearly a week, 
he awoke one morning, and found the process all open 
to his mind as clear as day. He arose and put it down 
on the slate; and it showed not only the answer, but 
every thing clear and plain. This effort did him more 
good than all the rest of the arithmetic’he ever studied ; 
for it taught him how to conquer difficulties—a lesson 
which has been the making of him. N. 
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CHARACTER AT SCILOOL. 


Our youthful readers may perhaps think it of little im- 
portance, as to their future life, how they behave at 
school ; but only let us sit a day or two, and watch their 
behaviour in school, and we will tell them what sort of 
men and women they will make. They are now form- 
ing characters for life; and we can see, in the com- 
mencement, what characters they are likely to be. 
There are two boys sitting on the same seat. James 
will make a good citizen, if he lives to be a man; but 
John will make trouble, and we should not be surprised 
if he should go to the state prison or be hanged. “ But 
how do you know?” you will say. Why, James is very 
careful to obey all the rules of the school ; but John minds 
nothing about them, except so fur ‘as to avoid punish- 
ment. Jaimes will grow up with a respect for law—for 
the rules of the school are /aws. He will have a regard 
for authority ; but John, on the contrary, will grow up 
with a contempt for law and authority. He will bea 
don’t care man ; and, accorcing to the old adage, “ don’t 
care was Harry’s undving.” 

So, likewise, we can tell, by the behavionr of scholars 
at school, whether they will make gentlemen and ladies. 
The boy that is clownigh at school will bea clown all 
his days. The girl who is rude and boisterous, coarse 
and rough at schoul, will be so long as she lives. But, 
the scholar, who is polite and well-bred in his behaviour 
at school, will be polished and genteel in his manners, 
when he becomes a man; while an ill-bred boy or girl, 
will make an ill-bred man or woman. Habits are ob- 
stinate things; and in the school, habits are formed. 
Boys and girls, who respect themselves or others, will 
no more do an unmannerly act in school, than gentle- 
men and ladies would in the most refined circle. If 
then, you have any idea of being a gentleman or a lady, 

be polite to your school-fellows; and never be guilty of 
any thing thut is rude, gross, or ill-bred, in your behav- 
iour amoung them. 

There sits a boy, who never asks assistance in his les- 
sons from his companions, and very seldom from his 
teacher. He studies oul every thing for himself. He will 
make a man, if he lives, who will take care of himself. 
But there is William, who never likes to make any ef- 
fort of mind himself. He always depends upon his 
neighbor to get him out of every difficulty—to show him 
how to co hard sums, to pass hard words in grammar, and 
to find places on the map. If he lives, lie will be an 
inefficient, co nothing sort of a man, who will never 





know how to take care of himself. ‘The chief thing for 


A Patient Dog. 


There was a dog, and his name was Buff. He was 
educated in a Quaker family, and partook largely of 
their quiet and peace-loving spirit. Like them he was 
of few words, and never spoke except when the spirit 
moved. For a companion he had a cat, brought up un- 
der the same advantages, but who had failed wholly to 
imbibe the non-resistant principles of her teachers, as 
many a scratch on poor Buff’s nose fully testified. He 
had suffered long, and began almost to doubt the loveli- 
ness of peace doctrines, when Grimalkin gave him a se- 
vere clapper-clawing for some fancied wrong. It was 
too much for the philosophy of Buff; he seized her by 
the nape ef the neck, watkhed calmly to a mud-puddle 
near by, plunged her in, and after holding her in it as 
long as he thought safe, let her go. It learned her a 
lesson. 

Moral: “ Never ride a free horse to death,” nor im- 
pose upon a man to-day, because he did not resent an 
injury yesterday. 

—_——~-——— 
Worth of an Old Book. 


A little girl six years of age obtained a book, a few 
days since, from the Sabbath Schou! library ; and be- 
cause it had an old cover, and but one picture in it, she 
felt disappointed and looked sorry, as many other chil- 
dren have done before. But when she got home and 
began to read it, every page was so good that she want- 
ed to read the whole book to her parents. This shows 
the folly offfdespising a book because it has been hard 
used, or is old, When children go into an orchard to 
find early apples, they always go first to the trees which 
appear to have been visited before. And so witli libra- 





ry books; the most interesting get read, and of course 
worn most.—Family Journal. 
—_—f@——— 
A Tender Conscience, 


Mr.Boston states in his memoirs, that having been em- 
ployed, whera young man, for some time, by a notary, 
his employer failed to pay him for his services. Seeing 
a neglected book lying in the notary’s chamber, he se- 
cretly took it away, thinking he might lawfully use this 
method of paying himself; but on farther reflection, he 
viewed his conduct as sinful, and inconsistent with 
strict justice. Impressed with this conviction, he replac- 
ed the book with the same secrecy in which he had 
taken it away. An amiable instance of that tenderness 
of conscience for which the venerable man was re- 
markab!e.—Anecdotes on tne Catechism. 

















Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
HEAVENLY TREASURES. 

“ But lay up for youselves treasures in Heaven where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do 
not break through nor steal.’’—Matthew 6, 20. 

Give not thy heart to earthly joys, 

Nor trust thy treasure here, 

Where moths corrupt and thieves destroy 
All we may hold most dear. 

In that last hour when life shall cease, 
Not all on earth can give us peace. 


The doating heart will ever cling, 

With fondness where its treasure lies, 

Then rise upon devotion’s wing, 

And place it in the skies ; 

There shalt thou find it undecayed, 

When earthly hopes in dust are laid. C.E. A. 
—@—__. 


THE BLIND GIRL’S HOPE, 


I hear from thee of the setting sun, 

How he sinks in the West when the day is done; 
And that clouds of gold and azure float 

In gorgeous lustre around that spot. 

I hear of those glorious things from thee, 

But their radiant beauty I cannot see! 


And I hear thee talk of the stately trees, 

And of meadows that wave in the summer breeze, 
And of birds that fly through the garden bowers, 
And of sparkling streams, and glowing flowers ; 
And I love to hear of those things from thee, 
Though earth and her treasures are hid from me. 
And I inear thee tell of the mighty sea, 

An emblem, ’tis said, of Eternity! 

And how proudly its awful billows roll, 

And yield to none other than God’s control. 

And [| think—what a blessed thing ’twould be, 

If those varied wonders my eyes could see! 

But shrouded to me is that world of light, 

No ray can illumine unvarying night! 

And vainly for me the sun may rise, 

He sheds no beam on those darken’d eyes, 

But forbid it, my God, that ever from me 

One murmuring thought should ascend to thee. 
For to me a glorious hope is given, 

When my soul shall escape from this earthly prison, 
And soar to her mansion prepared in the skies, 
That the veil shall remove from my sightless eyes. 
And those words shall break forth on my raptur'd ear, 
Loox UP AND BEHOLD TRY Saviour HERE! 
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A friend of the Youth’s Com- 
panion has suggested that the 
readers would be pleased to see 
a view of his store, where many 
Hlats and Caps are sold to pa- 
rents and their children—and 
he wishes to say a few words 
for himself. 

SPRING STYLE HATS. 

I have now in store a full 
’ supply of Mote sxin, Nutri, 
and Beaver Hars. I also 
manufacture and keep a splen- 
did assortment of Caps of eve- 
ry style and quality for gentle- 
men, youth and infants. 

Should any article not prove 
in every particular as recom- 
mended, I should esteem it a 
favor, if the purchaser would 
call and receive satisfaction. 
Your patronage is solicited at 
the O_p Sranp, 173 Washing- 
ton Street. W.M. Suore. 
Boston, March 9, 1842. 





